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KEYSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Galen  Hall,  Wernersville,  October  15-17,  1914. 
There  was  a large  attendance  and  everyone  felt  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  we  have  ever  had.  The  only  cause  for  regret  was  that  more 
were  not  there  to  get  the  inspiration  from  the  splendid  addresses  and 
talks.  Dr.  Crothers  gave  us  a verj"  fruitful  thought  in  his  suggestion 
that  books  have  a therapeutic  value.  This  is  worth  thinking  over  and 
if  fully  grasped  mil  mean  a different  attitude  by  many  towards  the 
work. 

According  to  the  registration  only  thirty-six . Pennsylvania  libra- 
rians were  represented,  and  of  these  seven  were  not  public  libraries. 
It  seemed  strange  to  see  no  one  from  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
nor  from  Scranton.  The  registration  showed  eighty  names,  but  as 
this  is  purely  voluntary,  there  may  have  been  some  whose  names  were 
not  entered  on  the  book. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Frank  G. 
Lewis,  of  Chester,  at  eight  o’clock  Thursday  evening. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  at  Erie  was 
dispensed  with. 

The  Treasurer,  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  read  his  report  for  the  year, 
showing  a most  satisfactory^  balance  in  the  treasury.  The  president 
then  appointed  an  auditing  committee  composed  of  Henry  F.  Marx,  of 
Easton,  and  ]\Iiss  Edith  Patterson,  of  Bloomsburg. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Library  Legislation  was  called  for 
by  the  president,  and  H.  S.  Ehrhart,  chairman  of  the  committee,  re- 
sponded as  follows:  “We  have  investigated  the  present  library  law 
of  the  state  and  have  had  several  meetings  with  members  of  the  State 
Library  Commission.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  law  on 
the  subject  of  free  public  non-sectarian  libraries  is  entirely  inadequate, 
and  we  recommend  that  House  Bill  689  as  submitted  to  the  session  of 
1913  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  be  presented  to  the  next  legisla- 
ture and  its  passage  urged  by  the  members  of  this  association.’’ 

On  motion  this  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  continue'd. 

A full  report  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Magazine  Indexing 
was  then  read  by  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  chairman,  who  said  that 
“since  its  appointment  the  committee  had  been  in  almost  continuous 
correspondence  with  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  and  first  of  all 
wishes  to  record  its  recognition  of  the  courteous  manner  in  which  its 
recommendations  had  been  received.  The  request  finally  made  to  the 
Wilson  Company  was  that  it  include  in  its  “Reader’s  Guide”  four 
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typical  English  periodicals,  namely,  The  Spectator,  The  Saturday  Re- 
view, The  Academy,  and  The  Atheneum.”  On  September  23d  the 
committee  received  a letter  from  the  'Wilson  Company  stating  that 
they  have  definitely  decided  to  index  as  soon  as  possible  The  Spectator, 
English  Review, Cornhill  Magazine,  Dablin  Review , Geographical  Jour- 
nal, Revue  de  Deux  Mondes,  Burlington  Magazine,  London  Quarterly 
Review,  National  Review  and  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
Of  these  periodicals  they  have  already  purchased  the  numbers  of  The 
Spectator,  English  Review,  and  the  Dublin  Review.  The  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  association  should  go  strongly  on  record  as 
advocating  that  the  inclusion  of  The  Spectator  being  assured,  the  next 
periodicals  included  should  be  the  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes  and  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau. 

Mr.  Bliss  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the  committee 
continued  for  another  year.  Seconded  by  ]\Ir.  Montgomery  and  car- 
ried after  an  interesting  discussion. 

The  president  read  a telegram  from  John  Thomson,  the  honorary 
president  of  the  association,  saying  that  he  would  be  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting  because  of  illness.  Upon  motion  the  secretary  was  author- 
ized to  express  to  Mr.  Thomson  the  regrets  of  the  association  at  his 
inability  to  attend  the  meeting.  Carried. 

The  president  appointed  a nominating  committee  consisting  of  T. 
L.  Montgomery,  State  Librarian;  Miss  Roberts,  of  Pottsville;  and 
Miss  Sherman,  of  Bradford. 

Miss  Cochran,  of  the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  opened 
up  discussion  on  the  ‘ ‘ Library  Law,  ’ ’ in  which  Mr.  Bliss,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Library  Commission ; Mr.  Marx,  of  Easton;  and  Mr. 
Ehrhart,  of  Hanover,  took  part. 

The  president  then  asked  that  further  discussion  be  postponed  until 
a later  session,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned,  to  be  followed  by  the 
informal  “get-acquainted”  session. 

The  session  on  Friday  morning  was  devoted  to  the  matter  of  the 
selection  of  fiction.  This  part  of  the  program  was  in  charge  of  IMiss 
Corinne  Bacon,  now  connected  wfith  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company. 
After  some  introductory  remarks,  she  introduced  Mrs.  Isaac  H.  Rhoads, 
of  Lansdowne,  who  spoke  of  the  “Characteristics  of  the  French 
Novel,  ’ ’ saying  in  part : 

Racial  differences,  while  comparatively  superficial,  are  decisive  in 
the  conduct  of  life  and  the  perfection  with  which  a novelist  portrays 
racial  characteristics  increases  his  value  to  his  own  literature  and  to 
the  literature  of  the  world.  No  literary  form  in  any  country  so  per- 
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fectly  reflects  the  life  and  spirit  of  a people  as  does  the  French  novel. 
This  is  a carefully  matured  art,  and  it  is  in  the  novel  that  French  lit- 
erary genius  finds  its  most  complete  expression.  To  read  the  French 
novel  with  sympathy,  or  to  judge  it  justly,  we  must  accept  the  French 
viewpoint  on  all  social  customs  at  variance  with  our  own,  giving 
due  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  much  of  this  variance  is  the  result  of 
racial  differences ; since  a Celtic  Latin  race,  like  the  French,  does  not 
judge  life  by  Teutonic  standards.  The  French  novel  is  avowedly  ad- 
dressed to  the  mature.  It  depicts  life  in  its  most  characteristic  epi- 
sodes, expecting  its  readers  to  bear  that  which  it  has  to  show  as  they 
would  bear  incidents  from  real  life.  This  is  but  a reflection  of  French 
society  which  definitely  limits  the  scope  of  the  immature  and  permits 
the  discussion  of  any  topic  of  intellectual  interest  provided  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  clothed  shall  be  free  of  offence.  The  cult  of  family 
control  forms  a leading  factor  in  French  life,  making  of  marriage  a 
social  contract  in  which  love  is  not  necessarily  involved.  Passionate 
love  is  consequently  regarded  as  a destructive  force,  causing  youth  to 
rebel  against  his  primary  duties  to  his  family  and  developing  an  indi- 
vidualism, destructive  to  the  social  fabric.  The  prominence  given  to 
this  passionate  or  destructive  love  in  French  fiction  is  explained  by 
Edouard  Rod,  who  says:  “Because  of  irregular  love  the  soul  conflict 
is  the  most  violent,  because  regular  love,  unopposed  as  it  is  by  any 
barrier  of  law,  duty  or  faith,  has  no  history,  it  is  in  irregular  love  that 
the  French  novelist  finds  his  most  significant  theme.” 

The  minor  role  assigned  to  the  loving  and  faithful  wife  in  the 
French  novel  indicates  no  lack  in  appreciating  her  prevalence  or  su- 
preme value  in  French  society — but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  her  life 
supplies  few  of  the  materials  necessary  to  the  novelists  art.  The 
PTeneh  novelist  gives  a predominant  place  to  problems  of  human  rela- 
tionship and  conduct,  treating  them,  less  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual,  than  from  the  standpoint  of  society.  Even  the 
introspection  is  of  a collective,  rather  than  an  individualistic  type. 
This  gives  to  French  literature  its  social  character  and  probably  ac- 
counts for  its  nearly  universal  appeal.  French  novelists  accept  ser- 
iously their  duty  as  the  teachers  of  life.  That  Latin  conscience  to- 
wards the  abstract  truth  of  life  obliges  the  novelist  to  carry  to  its 
natural  conclusion  any  incident  that  is  an  integral  part  of  his  story. 

We  are  shown  not  only  the  beginning  but  the  conduct,  the  end,  of 
every  relationship  in  life  and  the  vivid  picture  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  soul,  under  an  habitual  course  of  intrigue  and  deceit,  form  lessons 
that  are  of  a tragic  impressiveness.  For  those  who  are  able  to  under- 
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stand,  there  are  moral  lessons  of  utmost  severity  to  be  found  in  many 
French  novels,  some  of  which  are  condemned  as  immoral  by  those 
whose  concentration  upon  the  facts  of  a story  renders  them  incapable 
of  discerning  its  vital  spirit. 

Miss  Bacon  then  spoke  on  the  subject  of  “How  to  Select  Fiction  for 
Public  Libraries.  ’ ’ 

Miss  Bacon  began  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  novel  in 
modern  life,  and  quoted  at  length  from  H.  G.  Wells’  chapter  on  “The 
Contemporary  Novel,”  in  his  “Social  Forces  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. ’ ’ To-day,  information,  recreation,  inspiration  are  all  to  be  gained 
from  fiction.  W.  S.  George  has  told  us  how  he  could  not  get  a hearing 
for  his  social  and  economic  views  until  he  embodied  them  in  a novel. 

Granted  the  importance  of  the  novel,  it  follows  that  it  is  legitimate 
to  have  many  novels  in  the  library.  Varying  estimates  have  been 
given  as  to  the  proper  per  centage  of  fiction.  A new  and  small  library, 
seeking  to  develop  the  reading  habit,  may  have  as  high  as  seventy-five 
per  cent,  fiction,  though  this  per  centage  would  be  excessive  under 
other  circumstances. 

The  problem  of  selection  of  the  best  novels  becomes  increasingly 
difficult.  The  small  library  is  handicapped  by  having  fewer  of  the 
periodical  aids  to  selection  and  by  the  fact  that  the  librarian  cannot 
always  see  the  new  books  before  purchasing  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  easier  for  the  small  library,  just  because  it  can  buy  only  a few 
books,  to  refuse  to  put  in  doubtful  fiction. 

Who  shall  select  the  novels?  The  librarian?  The  librarian  and 
staff?  The  trustees?  How  far  shall  the  patrons  of  the  library  be 
called  upon  for  suggestions  and  assistance?  Circumstances  must  de- 
termine this  in  each  individual  case.  In  general,  the  librarian,  if  prop- 
erly educated,  should  have  the  determining  voice  in  the  matter.  She 
knows  or  should  know  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  community  better 
than  the  trustees. 

The  many  aids  in  selection  were  passed  over  as  being  familiar  to 
most  librarians,  and  the  need  of  a timely  evaluation  of  fiction  by  some 
competent  authority  was  emphasized. 

Some  of  the  principles  that  should  guide  one  in  the  selection  of 
fiction  were  next  touched  upon. 

1.  Dr.  Bostwiek  has  said  that  essentially  the  same  riiles  should 
apply  to  fiction  that  are  applied  to  the  selection  of  other  books. 
Novels  should  be  true,  clean,  and  written  in  correct  English. 

2.  The  community  should  be  studied,  and  something  bought  for  all 
who  will  read  anything  worth  while.  But  it  is  usually  a waste  of 
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time  to  try  to  “elevate”  adults.  Buy  or  refuse  to  buy  what  they  want, 
but  don’t  adopt  a paternal  attitude.  Influence  the  children  if  you  can. 

3.  Have  some  of  the  classic  and  standard  novels,  even  if  only  two 
or  three  people  read  them. 

4.  Buy  some  ephemeral  novels  of  so  little  value  that  you  will  not 
replace  them  when  they  wear  out. 

5.  Duplicate  good  and  popular  novels  largely — preferably  by  hav- 
ing a pay  duplicate  collection. 

6.  Buy  translations  of  the  great  foreign  novels.  They  help  us  to 
understand  our  fellow-citizens  from  foreign  lands. 

7.  Each  library  must  draw  for  itself  the  ethical  line  of  exclusion. 
There  is  no  use  in  shocking  most  of  the  people  so  that  they  will  not 
use  the  library.  On  the  other  hand,  a collection  that  shocks  none  is 
a collection  that  is  mediocre  and  dead. 

The  ethical  problem  is  just  now  especially  difficult,  because  of  our 
temporary  obsession  by  sex  questions.  Many  books  are  published  that 
are  vulgar  and  unpleasant  rather  than  really  immoral.  There  is  far 
too  much  of  dwelling  on  unpleasant  detail.  Avoid  advertising  un- 
desirable novels  by  open  condemnation. 

What  is  an  immoral  novel?  Morality  must  not  be  narrowed  down 
to  sex  relations.  Novels  that  give  one  the  idea  that  all  men  are  com- 
mercially dishonest,  that  uphold  the  right  of  capital  to  oppress  labor, 
that  incite  to  race  prejudice,  are  quite  as  immoral  as  those  that  give 
a wrong  view  of  sex  morality.  Nor  does  the  conduct  of  the  hero  or 
heroine  determine  the  morality  of  the  books. 

An  immoral  novel  is  one  that  leaves  us  worse  than  it  finds  us,  either 
by  giving  a false  picture  of  life,  or  by  presenting  certain  vulgar  or 
loathsome  phases  of  life  in  such  a way  as  to  lower  our  mental  and 
moral  tone.  A novel  may  do  this  in  several  ways: 

1.  It  may  make  a direct  appeal  to  the  worst  rather  than  to  the  best 
in  us. 

2.  It  may  confuse  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

3.  It  may  be  untrue  to  life. 

I\rorality  is  determined  not  by  the  subject  matter,  by  the  treat- 
ment. The  book  which  degrades  our  intellect,  vulgarizes  our  emotions, 
kills  our  faith  in  our  kind,  is  an  immoral  book;  the  book  which  stimu- 
lates thought,  quickens  our  sense  of  humor,  gives  us  a deeper  insight 
into  men  and  women  and  a finer  sympathy  with  them,  is  a moral  book ; 
let  its  subject  matter  have  as  wide  a range  as  life  itself. 

]\Tiss  Bacon  was  followed  by  IMi.ss  Waller  I.  Bullock^  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh,  who  said,  in  substance : 
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The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  long  ago  decided  that  the  only 
solution  of  the  fiction  problem  was  to  have  every  novel  read  by  some 
member  of  the  staff  before  it  was  put  into  the  library.  This  delays 
the  book’s  entrance  into  circulation,  but  we  feel  very  decidedly  that 
it  is  time  saved  in  the  end.  Even  if  we  would  we  cannot  buy  all  the 
novels  published,  not  even  all  of  the  well  reviewed  ones.  Some  selec- 
tion must  be  made,  and  by  these  personal  reviews  we  can  have  a pretty 
fair  idea  of  the  book  before  it  is  ordered,  catalogued  and  actually  in 
the  library.  We  know  the  character  of  the  book,  its  probable  popu- 
larity, the  kind  of  readers  to  whom  it  will  make  the  greatest  appeal. 
We  know,  too,  whether  the  book  is  undesirable  for  public  library  use. 
We  rarely  have  to  withdraw  a book  after  it  has  been  put  into  the 
library,  and  it  is,  of  course,  an  advantage  to  order  at  one  time  the 
number  of  copies  needed.  All  of  the  books  for  the  library  are  or- 
dered by  the  book  committee,  which  meets  every  Wednesday.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  the  librarian,  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
the  head  of  the  Central  Lending  Division.  At  this  meeting  from  re- 
views, annormcements,  the  Publisher’s  Weekly,  we  decide  what  novels 
to  read  on  approval.  As  those  books  reach  the  library  they  are  sent 
to  some  member  of  the  staff  to  review.  This  reading  is  done  out  of 
the  library  and  not  on  library  time.  The  reviewer  is  expected  to  re- 
turn the  book  within  two  weeks.  A written  review  must  accompany 
the  book  and  the  reviewer  must  state  clearly  whether  he  recommends 
the  book,  whether  he  recommends  it  for  the  Central  Library  only,  and 
whether  it  should  be  restricted  from  general  circulation.  The  follow- 
ing suggestions  are  sent  to  each  staff  reviewer : Please  give 

Period  of  the  story. 

Scene  of  the  story. 

Kind  of  story,  as : humorous,  fantastic,  sensational,  tragic,  a ro- 
mance, a comedy,  etc. 

Specify  if  psychological,  problem  novel  or  character  sketch. 

Specify  if  written  in  dialect. 

May  give  situation  but  not  plot. 

In  historical  novels  mention  time,  place,  events  and  characters. 

Specify  if  book  is  made  up  of  short  stories. 

At  the  book  meeting  besides  those  personal  reviews  we  have  also 
any  which  have  appeared  in  the  literary  and  critical  periodicals 
which  are  indexed  weekly  by  members  of  the  staff.  If  all  judgments 
agree  it  seems  safe  to  order  or  reject  as  the  case  may  be.  If  there  is 
a difference  of  opinion,  or  anyone  present  questions  the  decision  of 
the  staff  reviewer  the  book  may  be  read  by  some  one  else.  We  had 
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an  experience  of  this  kind  with  “The  Valley  of  the  Moon.”  The  first 
reviewer  said: 

“Monthly  doses  of  this  appeared  in  the  Cosmopolitan  sandwiched 
between  descriptions  in  minute  detail  of  prize  fights,  labor  rows,  and 
socialistic  discussions  and  directions  for  preserving  a husband’s  affec- 
tions, how  to  keep  a tidy  house,  and  a list  of  books  on  intensive  farm- 
ing. The  scene  is  Oakland,  California,  a good  place  to  start  from, 
and  the  moral  teaching  intended  is  that  farming  in  California  pays 
and  is  the  solution  of  all  material  and  social  problems.  The  style  is 
tawdry  and  vulgar.  Not  recommended.” 

We  buy  sparingly  of  books  that  cannot  be  put  on  open  shelves. 
Out  of  sight  out  of  mind  is  the  fate  of  so  many  books  which  were 
once  announced  as  human  documents. 

Certain  books  because  of  matter  or  manner  or  a combination  of 
both,  are  not  issued  to  minors.  I will  not  touch  upon  the  subject  of 
immorality  in  fiction.  You  are  all  familiar  with  our  chairman’s  ex- 
cellent article  on  that  subject.  The  library  does  not  wish  to  act  as  a 
censor  of  reading,  but  we  do  feel  that  it  has  the  right  to  refuse  to 
spend  public  money  for  sensational,  tawdry,  vulgar,  indecent  books 
which  have  no  claim  to  be  classed  as  literature. 

]\Iiss  Alice  R.  Eaton,  of  the  Harrisburg  Public  Library,  told  of  the 
selection  for  a medium-sized  public  library,  saying  that  they  were 
such  a new  library  that  their  choice  of  fiction  had  been  determined 
by  need  rather  than  intention,  that  the  books  read  were  read  by  the 
staff,  and  that  they  were  mindful  of  the  recreative  effect  of  fiction 
and  had  bought  many  books  of  imagination  and  stimulation. 

]\Iiss  Anna  A.  iVlacDonald,  of  the  Free  Library,  spoke  as  follows  of 
the  problem  of  selection  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  small  library : 

The  selection  of  new  fiction  is  a very  real  and  ever-present  problem 
to  the  small,  isolated  librarj' ; in  fact,  one  of  the  hardest  with  which  the 
librarian  has  to  contend. 

The  smallness  of  the  community  does  not  prevent  its  having  all 
classes  of  readers.  It  is  not  a question  of  the  quality  of  the  fiction 
demanded  although  the  number  caring  for  each  class  may  not  be  large. 
And  also  the  book  fund  is  invariably  small,  so  each  book  purchased 
must  necessarily  be  made  to  count. 

And  the  demand  for  the  newest  fiction  is  just  as  insistent  in  the  re- 
motest and  smallest  place  as  in  the  larger  town.  The  magazines  with 
their  alluring  book  advertisements  keep  the  public  well  informed,  not 
only  as  to  the  present  output,  but  also  what  the  future  has  in  store 
for  them.  Such  places  rarely  have  book  stores  where  the  librarian 
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can  gain  even  slight  first-hand  information  by  a casual  glance  at  the 
book.  Nor  can  the  library  making  so  few  purchases  have  the  books 
sent  on  approval.  So  the  librarian  has  to  depend  entirely  on  the  criti- 
cisms and  aids  to  selection  within  her  reach.  Of  these,  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist  naturally  comes  first,  and  while  it  gives  promise  of  filling 
this  need  more  satisfactorily  in  that  more  titles  are  given  and  more 
promptly,  yet  in  the  past  it  was  far  from  being  just  what  was  needed. 
Also,  the  Free  Library  Commission  is  always  ready  to  send  lists,  or 
check  up  those  submitted;  hut  again  it  seems  as  impossible  for  the 
Commission  to  keep  strictly  up-to-date  as  for  the  booklist. 

The  small  library  does  not  want  short  stories,  nor  the  mediocre  and 
very  light  fiction  alone — it  must  not  be  stooped  down  to — but  it  does 
want  the  best  of  each  class.  So  the  medium  that  can  give  a description 
clear  enough  to  help  the  librarian  decide  whether  it  is  suited  to  her 
needs,  promptly  enough  if  only  to  partially  satisfy  the  demand  for  the 
newest,  and  cheap  enough  to  be  afforded,  will  be  a great  boon  to  the 
small  library. 

Miss  Clara  E.  Fanning,  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson 'Company,  spoke  of  the 
fiction  lists  printed  by  that  firm : 

The  Fiction  Catalog,  which  is  published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Com- 
pany, is  one  section  of  the  company’s  Standard  Catalog  Series.  Its 
prime  mission  is  to  attract  readers  from  the  shelf  of  new  novels  to 
the  many  shelves  of  good  novels  whose  circulation  is  worth  encour- 
aging. 

For  this  purpose  we  compiled  a list  of  about  2,000  novels  or  collec- 
tions of  short  stories,  all  entered  in  one  alphabet  under  both  author 
and  title,  including  with  the  author  entry  two  or  three  lines  of  anno- 
tation for  the  greater  number  of  books. 

The  selection  for  the  first  edition  was  made  on  the  principle  which 
has  made  a success  of  the  Booh  Review  Digest,  that  is,  that  the  average 
of  many  opinions  upon  a book  is  a safer  guide  than  the  opinion  of  any 
expert  critic  who  may  have  erratic  moments  or  an  unexpected  bias. 
Thus  the  following  lists,  all  representing  the  best  judgment  of  many 
librarians,  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  our  selection : A thousand  of 
the  best  novels,  compiled  by  the  Newark  Free  Public  Library ; fiction 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  of  8,000  volumes  for  a popular  library ; fiction 
entered  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklists;  List  of  572  novels  for  adults  which 
are  purchased  in  largest  numbers  by  American  libraries,  compiled  by 
the  Book-buying  Committee  of  the  A.  L.  A. ; fiction  of  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission’s  Suggestive  list  of  books  for  a small  library 
(Part  I,  Books  for  Adults,  June,  1905)  ; annual  lists  of  Best  books 
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issued  by  the  New  York  State  Library  for  the  years  1896-1908,  in- 
clusive. 

The  annotations  were  borrowed  in  many  cases  from  these  same  lists, 
but  always  with  full  credit ; they  were  also  quoted  from  the  Book  Re- 
view Digest,  or  from  magazines,  as  well  as  many  scattering  sources. 
The  purpose  of  these  annotations  is  to  give  some  descriptive  or  critical 
sentence  that  will  attract  the  reader  to  the  book,  or  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions, What  is  the  book  like?  Is  this  a good  book? 

The  first  edition  of  the  Fiction  Catalog  was  issued  in  1908,  but  there 
have  been  many  editions  since  then,  each  being  brought  up  to  date  by 
the  addition  of  the  best  new  fiction.  Not  long  ago  we  also  revised  the 
list  by  dropping  all  books  that  had  become  out  of  print. 

Besides  our  own  catalogs  we  have  printed  special  editions  for  twenty 
libraries  of  the  countrj^,  some  of  which  have  reordered  second  or  even 
third  editions.  In  all  cases  our  list  is  taken  as  a basis,  a few  changes 
being  made  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  given  collection,  and  a title 
page  and  cover  with  the  library ’s  name  being  substituted,  thus  making 
a catalog  which  can  be  issued  to  the  public  as  their  own.  If  the  library 
places  an  order  for  1,000  copies  we  will  print  them  at  a figure  that 
will  permit  them  to  make  a price  of  ten  cents  to  the  public  for  the 
single  copy.  Small  libraries  needing  only  500  copies,  have,  by  waiting 
until  we  were  printing  another  list,  arranged  for  such  editions  with 
special  title  page  and  cover. 

For  libraries  having  only  a small  list  of  fiction  we  issue  a catalog 
having  only  1,000  titles  containing  the  very  best  of  the  standard  fic- 
tion, and  a sprinkling  of  the  recent  popular  fiction. 

However,  instead  of  ordering  special  editions  we  strongly  advise 
libraries  to  use  the  standard  lists  and  take  advantage  of  the  up-to-date 
editions  frequently  issued. 

She  was  followed  by  Miss  Mary  White  Ovington,  whose  subject  was, 
“Fiction — From  the  Borrower’s  Standpoint.”  Miss  Ovington  spoke 
of  the  change  in  the  library  attitude  during  the  years  of  its  develop- 
ment from  the  time  when  the  librarian  congratulated  himself  at  the 
end  of  the  day  that  every  book  was  in  its  place  to  the  present  time 
when  the  aim  of  the  library  is  to  circulate  every  volume  on  the  shelves. 
How  far  to  meet  the  public  demand  is  more  of  a question  in  regard 
to  fiction.  The  novel  is  interesting  because  one  gets  into  the  story  at 
once,  while  reading  non-fiction  is  like  a plunge  into  the  ocean, — after 
the  first  chill  it  is  more  delightful  and  exhilirating. 

Mary  Antin’s  “Promised  Land”  and  books  of  like  sort  could  be 
classified  as  fiction  and  they  would  then  be  read  and  enjoyed  by  those 
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who  read  only  fiction.  The  pay  collection  is  one  solution  of  the  fic- 
tion problem.  By  this  scheme  the  people  who  want  the  new  books 
quickly  are  able  to  get  them,  and  later  the  books  are  put  into  the 
library  for  those  who  are  willing  to  wait. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  best  contemporary  literature,  es- 
pecially American  literature,  is  in  ephemeral  form  in  magazines. 
There  are  many  contemporary  English  novelists  of  high  grade,  and 
few  American  ones,  but  the  American  short  story  writers  are  wonder- 
ful. There  is  a long  line  of  them  to  tell  of  every  section  of  the  country. 
Libraries  should  have  more  of  the  standard  magazines  and  circulate 
them,  for  in  them  is  some  of  the  best  writing  that  we  have  to-day. 

Modem  drama  could  be  put  with  fiction.  There  are  many  excel- 
lent plays  that  should  be  read.  The  libraries  should  spend  a great 
deal  of  money  in  children’s  books  as  those,  oftentimes,  are  read  by 
the  mothers  and  fathers,  too.  The  best  should  be  duplicated  freely 
and  kept  in  good  condition.  There  is  too  much  oversight  in  the  child ’s 
reading  of  to-day.  So  many  of  the  children’s  books  now  are  grown-up 
stories  written  for  children,  not  ehildren’s  stories.  Children  don’t 
care  for  books  written  for  their  improvement,  they  want  to  be  inter- 
ested and  entertained. 

It  is  often  a mystery  to  the  borrower  why  some  things  are  not  in 
the  library,  possibly  it  is  a mystery  to  the  librarian,  too.  It  is  always 
hard  to  get  new  phases  of  any  problem  before  the  public.  It  is  “hard  to 
get  into  the  magazines,  or  the  newspapers,  or  before  the  publishers. 
When  we  do  say  anything  we  hope  the  library  will  not  turn  it  down. 
Much  of  the  best  fiction  has  been  censored.  The  librarian  should  be 
anxious  to  get  new  things  into  a library.  Many  librarians  suffer  in 
literary  values  because  of  having  to  read  so  much  stuff.  People  of 
keen  literary  sense  and  a wide  sympathy  should  read  the  books. 

There  is  so  much  careless  writing.  Set  up  a standard  of  style. 
Place  some  of  the  English  poetry  with  the  fiction.  Gibson,  Masefield, 
and  Noyes  are  writing  stories  in  rhyme. 

To  my  mind  the  thing  the  boirower  minds  more  than  anything  else 
in  a whole  library  is  the  card  catalogue.  The  open  shelves  are  a help. 
The  librarian  needs  sympathy  for  the  dreary  time  she  has  with  the 
stupid  people  who  come  to  her,  but  there  are  people  who  come  to  a 
library  who  really  do  know  things.  The  librarian  should  have  some- 
thing to  learn  from  the  public  and  should  make  friends  with  the 
public.  They  should  in  the  course  of  time  get  closer  together. 

The  roll  call  was  omitted  for  lack  of  time  and  the  morning  session 
was  then  adjourned. 
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There  was  no  session  on  Friday  afternoon,  as  that  time  was  set 
aside  for  recreation.  Fortunately  the  clouds  broke  and  made  it  pos- 
sible to  spend  the  time  out-of-doors. 

The  third  session  of  the  meeting  was  held  on  Friday  night,  being 
called  to  order  at  eight  o’clock.  The  president  introduced  Miss  Alice 
S.  Tyler,  director  of  the  Western  Reserve  Library  School,  who  spoke 
on  “The  Widening  Field  and  the  Open  Book.” 

In  discussing  the  “Ideal  Citizen”  in  his  “Social  Forces  in  England 
and  America,”  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  analyzes  the  qualities  that  enter  into 
our  conception  of  this  ideal,  and  urges  us  to  bear  in  mind  the  con- 
flict of  our  origins  and  inheritances.  The  assertive  tendencies  enter- 
ing into  the  character  of  the  present-day  citizen  he  traces  to  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  the  three  ancestral  types, — the  Serf,  the  Rebel, 
and  the  Squatter, — and  then  says:  “In  the  American  composition 
they  are  dominant.”  Whatever  the  qualities  which  were  developed 
by  conditions  leading  to  migration  to  this  new  land,  or  by  the  neces- 
sities of  pioneer  days,  these  must  now  be  abandoned  and  fresh  re- 
quirements recognized  for  present  needs. 

The  fine  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  twentieth  century  which 
is  to  develop  into  the  ideal  citizen  must  be  grounded  in  sound  ideals 
of  a democracy.  Mr.  Wells  says  the  ideal  citizen  will  be  a different 
creature  from  the  indifferent,  well-behaved,  business  man,  who  passes 
for  a good  citizen  to-day.  “He  will  be  neither  under  the  slave  tra- 
dition, nor  a rebel,  nor  a vehement  elemental  man.” 

‘ ‘ The  ideal  common  citizen  will  be  a student  and  a philosopher.  To 
understand  will  be  one  of  his  necessary  duties.  His  mind,  like  his 
body,  will  be  fit  and  well  clothed.  He  will  not  be  too  busy  to  read  and 
think,  though  he  may  be  too  busy  to  rush  about  to  get  ignorantly  and 
blatantly  rich.  It  follows  that,  since  he  will  have  a mind  exercised 
finely  and  flexible  and  alert,  he  will  not  be  a secretive  man.  Seeretive- 
ness  and  secret  planning  are  vulgarity;  men  and  women  need  to 
be  educated,  and  he  will  be  educated  out  of  these  vices.  He  will  be 
intensely  truthful,  not  simply  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  not  mis-stating 
facts  when  pressed,  but  truthful  in  the  manner  of  the  scientific  man 
or  the  artist,  and  as  scornful  of  concealment  as  they;  truthful,  that 
is  to  say,  as  the  expression  of  a ruling  desire  to  have  things  made  plain 
and  clear,  because  that  so  they  are  most  beautiful  and  life  is  at  its 
finest. 

“And  all  that  I have  written  of  him  is  equally  true  and  applies 
word  for  word,  with  only  such  changes  of  gender  as  are  needed,  to 
the  woman  citizen  also.” 
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At  this  time,  when  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is  tender  and  responsive 
to  an  unusual  degree  in  the  hearts  of  Americans,  librarians  are  es- 
pecially concerned  in  considering  the  field  of  the  most  democratic  of 
American  institutions, — the  public  library — which  has  its  contribution 
to  make  in  developing  ideal  citizens.  Society  creates  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations for  its  own  advancement  as  needs  arise,  and  the  public 
library  in  its  development  and  its  co-operation  with  other  agencies  for 
community  betterment  fills  a unique  place.  The  ideal  citizen  must  be 
intelligent  and  well  informed.  If  he  is  to  identify  himself  with  his 
community,  his  group,  his  neighbors,  he  must  know  more  of  man’s 
relation  to  man,  his  past  achievements,  his  dreams,  and  aspirations. 
Free  access  to  books, — the  record  of  the  accumulated  thought  and 
wisdom,  accomplishments  and  visions,  of  men, — has  been  provided  for 
him  in  the  public  library.  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  says:  “We  depend 
for  the  solution  of  social  difficulties  far  more  than  most  of  us  imagine 
upon  the  humanizing  of  feeling  and  imagination ; and  it  is  in  libraries 
that  communities  find  the  means  of  this  humanizing.  Free  libraries 
are  the  great  opportunities  of  our  day  and  the  days  to  come.  ’ ’ 

The  public  library  is  recognized  as  a great  humanizing  agency  in 
most  of  our  cities  and  larger  towns.  The  library  systems  in  the  large 
cities,  with  main  library,  branches,  delivery  stations,  school  and  class 
room  libraries,  factory  and  settlement  libraries,  and  service  to  smaller 
groups,  clubs,  etc.,  vitalized  by  the  skilled,  personal  service  of  earnest, 
far-seeing  librarians  are  bringing  the  books  to  the  people  in  a way 
never  dreamed  of  a few  years  ago. 

The  commonwealths  in  our  great  nation,  are  recognizing  that  good 
books  as  a means  of  self-education  are  more  necessary  to  a state  than 
arms,  and  that  all  should  have  access  to  them.  In  view  of  the  supreme 
crime  of  the  ages,  now  being  enacted  in  Europe,  let  us  magnify  with 
all  our  powers  the  high  mission  of  the  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit 
and  the  heroic  activities  of  peace.  This  has  led  to  the  creation  of  state 
library  commissions,  state  traveling  library  systems,  and  school  library 
systems,  in  addition  to,  or  as  a part  of,  the  State  Library,  which  ex- 
ists in  practically  all  the  states.  The  service  which  books  can  render 
to  a commonwealth  is  not  a passive  service,  but  must  be  actively  ad- 
ministered from  a state  center,  carrying  the  gospel  of  good  books  to 
the  most  isolated  corners  of  the  state.  Library  extension  is  the  mani- 
festation of  this  aggressive  gospel. 

We  are  not  confronted  with  an  embarrassing  definition  as  to  kinds 
of  library  service,  such  as  was  given  by  the  new  student  in  the  agri- 
cultural school,  when  the  professor  asked,  “What  kinds  of  farming 
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are  there?”  replied,  “Extensive,  intensive,  and  pretensive.”  We  are 
sure  that  library  work  includes  the  first  two,  but  has  no  place  for  the 
last. 

What  has  already  been  accomplished  enables  us  to  survey  the  wid- 
ening field  before  us  with  enthusiasm  and  confidence,  and  what  do 
we  find? 

First.  New  fields,  geographically,  in  states  and  territories,  where 
free  public  libraries  are  practically  imknown  and  public  collections  of 
books  are  provided  by  great  effort  on  the  part  of  a small  group  of 
people.  The  American  Library  Association  is  concerned  that  every 
section  of  this  continent  shall  be  provided  with  this  means  for  human- 
izing and  inspiring  its  people  through  the  printed  page.  At  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  League  of  Library  Commissions,  a committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  field  of  library  extension,  reported  that 
“eleven  states  are  without  library  commissions  or  other  agencies  for 
carrying  on  the  work,  which  in  a majority  of  the  states  is  performed 
by  a library  commission.”  Campaigns  of  education  a*re  recommended 
in  these  states,  to  arouse  the  indifferent  to  the  necessity  for  securing 
the  required  legislation.  Active  library  service  must  be  provided 
from  a state  center,  which  shall  serve  as  a board  of  library  extension 
and  a bureau  of  library  information  for  the  entire  commonwealth. 
Just  as  each  state,  after  it  once  enlists  in  this  propaganda,  is  not  con- 
tent until  every  town  and  hamlet  and  country  neighborhood  within 
its  borders  is  provided  with  easy,  free  access  to  books;  so  the  larger 
interests  of  library  work  through  the  nation  should  seek  to  arouse  and 
develop  the  new  and  imoccupied  fields.  These  eleven  states  and  the 
few  others  that  are  only  partially  aroused,  should  be  enlisted  in  a 
general,  nation-wide  campaign  for  free  books  as  one  of  the  means 
for  developing  a well-informed,  intelligent,  stable  citizenship.  In 
Canada  also  the  possibilities  opening  for  library  extension  are  great 
and  the  Canadian  libraries  are  active  in  extension  work,  their  libraries 
being  a part  of  the  field  of  the  American  Library  Association. 

Second.  New  fields  are  opening  before  the  individual  libraries  in 
the  widening  opportunities  for  greater  service  to  their  communities. 
The  changing  conditions  in  community  life,  both  city  and  country,  call 
for  a larger  view  of  the  functions  of  the  library  and  constant  read- 
justment to  immediate  problems. 

Precedents  do  not  exist  for  many  of  the  problems  arising  in  the 
day’s  work  of  a modem  public  library,  as  it  relates  itself  to  its  com- 
munity. Each  day  presents  a new  point  of  view  and  may  open  up 
a new  activity. 
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The  clubs,  schools,  factories,  settlements,  churches,  welfare  work, 
political  parties,  recreations,  industries,  arts,  all  touch  the  library  at 
some  point.  In  this  constantly  widening  field  upon  which  every  town 
and  city  library  finds  it  necessary  to  enter,  is  there  not  a stimulus 
to  do  the  best  constructive  work?  The  various  agencies  for  social 
service  and  betterment  afford  rare  opportunities  for  co-operation. 
“Inter-locking”  social  agencies  inspire  confidence  and  courage,  un- 
like the  “inter-locking  directorates.” 

With  buildings  and  equipment  suited  to  the  varied  needs  of  the 
work  and  with  reasonably  adequate  collections  of  books,  such  as  most 
of  the  libraries  in  the  cities  and  towns  now  have,  the  call  of  the  book 
to  all  the  people  should  be  insistant  and  persistant. 

And  what  of  the  interesting  subject  of  rural  extension,  which  fires 
our  imagination  and  stirs  our  enthusiasm?  Coimty  library  systems, 
township  extension,  work  with  farmers’  clubs,  granges  and  rural 
schools,  and  books  in  the  country  homes  for  the  boys  and  girls  are 
now  easily  possible  with  rural  mail  delivery  and  parcel  post,  good 
roads,  automobiles,  and  interurban  trolley  car;  and  the  rural  tele- 
phone has  brought  the  resources  of  reference  collections  in  town  li- 
braries within  ‘ ‘ easy  speaking  distance  ’ ’ of  the  country  school  teacher. 
These  open  up  unmeasured  possibilities.  What  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Washington  County  Library  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  with  its 
book  automobile  delivery,  the  Brumbaek  Library  of  Van  Wert  County, 
Ohio,  the  county  library  systems  now  being  evolved  in  California  and 
Oregon;  and  on  the  township  basis  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Indiana,  are  but  forerunners  of  what  may  be  developed  on  similar 
lines  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

In  these  libraries  where  rural  extension  is  a reality  the  field  again 
opens  up  for  greater  endeavor.  In  a recent  paper  by  Mrs.  Antrim, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Van  Wert  County  Library,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  founder,  she  says:  “In  our  own  county  work  of  fifteen  years 
new  vistas  keep  opening  before  us.  We  feel  that  while  much  has  been 
done  we  have  merely  skirted  the  edges.  We  have  visions  of  a county 
agent,  of  a library  field  worker,  of  an  auto  book  truck.  We  do  have 
a county  superintendent  of  schools  with  several  assistants  and  shall 
shortly  have  a county  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  county  Y.  W.  C.  A.  with  which 
to  co-operate.” 

Turning  from  these  alluring  fields  where  the  far  horizon  so  insist- 
ently beckons,  let  us  consider  the  book  itself  which  is  to  be  the  social 
stimulus  and  the  humaniaing  influence  in  the  community,  as  well  as 
a means  of  self-education  to  the  individual.  Is  not  this  book  often 
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closed  to  many, — almost  sealed  to  some?  We  assume  that  there  is  an 
eager  desire  to  read  on  the  part  of  those  who  have,  through  our  public 
schools,  acqiiired  the  ability  to  read.  We  fondly  believe  that  if  the 
books  are  made  accessible  the  people  will  read.  But  do  they  to  the 
extent  we  had  hoped?  Shall  the  library  not  also  see  that  the  book 
is  an  open  book?  Many,  very  many,  do  read  with  appreciation  and 
joy,  as  we  know  from  the  statistics  of  the  use  made  of  our  public 
libraries  and  traveling  libraries;  but  when  we  consider  the  propor- 
tion of  the  card  holders  in  our  libraries  to  the  population  of  reading 
age  and  capacity  in  the  territory  the  library  is  expected  to  cover,  the 
ratio  is  appallingly  small. 

I am  convinced  that  there  should  be  systematic  methods  adopted 
by  librarians  to  suggest,  to  guide,  to  interpret  in  the  use  of  books; 
and  how  better  can  this  be  done  than  by  the  spoken  word?  Book 
talks,  story  hours  for  adults,  discussions  of  certain  classics  to  awaken 
interest  and  stimulate  a desire  to  read  them  (in  other  words  interpret 
them),  would  find  response  from  some;  hours  with  the  poets,  begin- 
ning with  narrative  poems  or  those  with  human  appeal  would  attract 
others;  travel  talks,  with  pictures;  evenings  with  artists,  with  pic- 
tures; aU  of  these  methods  of  opening  the  book  to  indifferent,  half- 
educated  people  seem  to  me  plainly  functions  of  the  public  library. 
The  “mechanics  of  reading”  presents  difficulties  to  many  people,  who 
from  stress  of  circumstances  had  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age,  but 
who  really  long  for  the  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  Not  lectures, 
erudite  and  stupid,  given  for  the  pleasure  (chiefiy)  of  the  lecturer,  but 
sympathetic,  suggestive,  simple  talks  about  the  message  of  the  book 
and  the  aim  of- the  author,  with  reading  of  selected  extracts.  I recall 
with  keen  pleasure  a series  of  talks  on  Buckle’s  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion (one  of  the  great  books  written  in  English),  which  through  such 
interpretation  came  to  be  more  vital  to  me  and  which  I straightway 
resolved  to  read.  What  a delightful  field  opens  up  for  book  talks 
and  a discussion  of  some  of  the  elements  of  enduring  literature.  With 
definite  and  thoroughly-advertised  regularity,  let  the  lecture  room  or 
auditorium,  be  open  at  least  one  evening  each  week  for  some  inter- 
pretation by  a capable  friend  of  the  library,  or  by  the  librarian,  of 
a book,  a poem  or  a music  drama.  The  last  can  include  certain  musical 
numbers  by  means  of  Victrola  or  piano  in  addition  to  the  interpreta- 
tion. These  suggestions  are  not  original,  but  are  included  here  to 
suggest  specific  methods  of  making  a beginning. 

To  disseminate  intelligence,  general  information  and  culture,  means 
more  than  simply  lending  books ; and  to  introduce  people  to  the  books 
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calls  for  new  methods,  initiative  and  adaptability.  The  work  now 
being  done  for  immigrants  by  a number  of  libraries  is  a fine  example 
of  the  library  enlarging  its  functions  to  include  teaching  foreigners 
to  read,  to  know  the  customs  of  the  new  country,  etc.  The  use  of  the 
lecture  room  as  an  open  forum  for  debate  or  discussion  of  public 
questions  is  another  method  used  in  some  libraries. 

The  story  hour  for  children,  developed  with  such  splendid  results 
by  the  children’s  librarians,  is  equally  adapted  to  adult  work  for  many 
adults  are  but  children  of  a larger  growth. 

Dr.  Claxton,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  his  A.  L.  A. 
address  at  the  Washington  Conference,  spoke  of  “first-hand”  teachers 
whom  he  called  ‘ ‘ kings  and  priests  to  God  and  humanity,  ’ ’ who  grasp 
the  eternal  verities,  who  see  deeper  into  nature  and  hmnan  life  than 
others  and  who  speak  for  civilization,  races  and  nationalities.  These 
have  a message  which  the  world  needs  and  this  is  chiefly  recorded  in 
books.  They  light  the  fire  at  the  altar  of  human  experience  and  as- 
piration and  this  is  kept  burning  from  generation  to  generation 
through  the  books  that  endure.  Ours  is  the  humbler  task  of  the 
torch-bearer.  Not  in  creating,  but  in  preserving  and  passing  on  the 
messages  of  the  ‘ ‘ Kings  and  priests  of  God  and  humanity  ’ ’ are  library 
workers  dignified. 

Miss  Tyler  was  followed  by  Dr.  Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  who 
spoke  on  “The  Therapeutic  Value  of  Books,”  saying,  in  substance: 

The  profession  of  a librarian  has  gone  through  the  process  of  aU 
the  professions.  First  comes  the  technical  knowledge,  and  then  a 
more  intense  realization  of  the  hinnan  need.  Take,  for  instance,  hos- 
pital work.  In  former  days  when  a patient  was  discharged  his  case 
was  considered  closed,  now  an  elaborate  system  follows  him  to  find 
out  the  effect  of  the  treatment.  Technicality  can  always  be  reduced 
to  practice.  Technicalities  are  interesting  to  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, but  when  they  face  the  outer  world  the  sooner  they  forget  them 
the  better. 

There  is  the  greatest  opportunity  in  the  village  library  to  bring  to 
the  people  the  best  of  civilization.  There  is  a great  lack  of  creative 
imagination  in  most  people  for  doing  work.  When  Dr.  Grenfell  began 
his  great  work  among  the  deep-sea  fishermen  of  Labrador,  many 
young  men  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  go  to  that  distant  field  to 
show  what  they  could  do,  when  as  a matter  of  fact  there  are  always 
more  Labradors  lying  around  close  at  hand  than  anything  else. 

If  all  books  were  of  equal  value  or  of  any  value  at  all  the  librarian’s 
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problem  would  be  an  easier  one  to  solve.  Literature  in  the  higher 
sense  is  accidental,  and  dealing  in  books  an  adventure. 

The  profession  of  a librarian  means  not  simply  the  preserving  of 
books  or  making  selections  for  other  j>eople,  but  uplifting  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  a community  through  the  medium  of  books.  The  libra- 
rian’s  science  might  be  termed  bibliotherapy.  He  should  treat  people 
who  come  to  the  library  as  patients  who  come  with  various  kinds  of 
maladies,  most  sutfering  from  mal-nutrition.  Librarians  know  how 
to  catalogue  books  in  many  ways — all  of  them  good,  although  in  this 
connection  I am  reminded  of  the  old  saying:  “All  deacons  are  good, 
though  there  is  a choice  of  deacons.”  Librarians  should  put  the  same 
mental  elfort  into  the  consideration  of  their  borrowers’  desires  as  they 
do  upon  the  catalogue.  Too  often  is  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the 
book  left  out  of  account,  when  in  reality  everj'  book  does  something 
to  the  reader — if  only  to  put  him  to  sleep.  There  is  positive  therapeutic 
power  in  a book,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  notes  on  the  effect 
of  the  book  while  reading  and  after.  Treat  a borrower  as  a physician 
treats  his  ease,  and  watch  the  reactions  of  different  books. 

Some  books  have  nutritive  value, — are  our  meat;  those  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  therapy  of  books.  Certain  books  act  as  stimulants  to 
our  imagination,  moral  nature,  etc.  As  the  nations  come  and  go  the 
great  stimulating  books,  the  classics,  remain.  They  are  part  of  the 
inheritance  of  mankind.  We  should  not  only  get  people  to  read  the 
classics,  but  try  to  get  them  to  read  as  that  generation  would  read — 
to  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  book.  The  great  literature  of  the  world 
was  written  by  people  who  were  in  the  struggle,  not  those  who  were 
apart  from  it.  The  great  tragedies  are  not  depressing  but  stimulating, 
for  great  souls  rise  above  it. 

.Merely  sensational  literature  is  a depressant,  not  a stimulant,  al- 
though some  find  it  of  great  medicinal  worth.  Advice  in  this  ease 
is  not  prohibition  but  according  to  a physician’s  prescription. 

Then  there  are  the  counter-irritants.  An  irritant  is  superficial, 
such  as  satire  and  purely  clever  writing  of  that  kind.  It  irritates  us 
for  our  own  good,  and  drives  us  away  into  something  deeper  and  more 
real. 

People  need  various  kinds  of  books,  not  only  those  which  stimulate 
but  the  sedative  books  that  bring  a certain  harmony  with  life,  and 
what  is  one  man ’s  stimulant  is  another  man ’s  sedative. 
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Saturday,  October  17th,  9:30  a,  m. 

Dr.  Lewis  presided  arid  called  for  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee.  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  reported 
as  follows : 

President — Mr.  W.  F.  Stevens,  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library, 
Homestead. 

Vice  President — Mr.  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  librarian  of  the  J.  V. 
Brown  Library,  Williamsport. 

Secretary — Miss  Mabel  N.  Champlin,  librarian  of  the  Public  Library, 
Hanover. 

Treasurer — Miss  Anna  A.  MacDonald,  consulting  librarian  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Free  Library  Commission. 

Upon  a motion  by  Mr.  Bliss  the  report  was  accepted  and  those 
named  declared  elected  to  office. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Marx,  the  chairman  of  the  auditing  com- 
mittee, Miss  Patterson  reported  that  the  treasurer’s  books  had  been 
examined  and  found  correct.  On  motion  the  report  was  adopted  and 
ordered  filed. 

Dr.  Scott  Neariog,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  then  gave  a 
most  interesting  address  on  the  subject  of  “Some  Recent  Develop- 
ments in  Social  and  Economic  Literature.” 

This  topic  is  limited  to  the  work  of  those  who  are  writing'  books  more 
or  less  scientific  that  are  flooding  the  shelves  of  booksellers  and  of 
libraries.  There  are  three  essential  elements  in  a social  science  book: 

1.  The  viewpoint  of  the  book. 

2.  The  subject  matter. 

3.  The  manner  of  presentation. 

The  term  “viewpoint”  as  applied  to  a book  is  more  easily  em- 
ployed than  defined.  The  author’s  training,  experience,  and  feeling 
combine  in  his  viewpoint.  You  say  that  the  book  has  a “feeling”  or 
“atmosphere.”  You  insist  that  it  “rings  true”  and  is  “far-seeing.” 
Such  are  the  usual  terms  that  are  used  to  express  the  attitude  of  the 
author  toward  his  problem  on  the  one  hand,  and  toward  the  remainder 
of  the  universe  on  the  other. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  book  is  the  vehicle  that  the  author  selects 
for  the  expression  of  his  viewpoint.  It  is  the  lens  through  which  he 
focuses  his  viewpoint  upon  the  consciousness  of  mankind. 

The  method  of  presentation  concerns  itself  with  the  mechanics  in- 
volved in  the  transmission  of  ideas.  Shall  the  author  select  high  tones 
or  low  tones,  the  novel  or  the  drama?  Shall  he  write  a book  for 
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teachers  and  editors,  or  shall  he  write  a book  for  the  people?  The 
mechanics  of  a book  are  important,  because  they  determine  largely  the 
group  to  which  the  book  is  to  make  its  appeal. 

To-day  the  spirit  of  social  consciousness  dominates  every  sphere  of 
social  thought.  On  every  hand  the  evolutionary  concept  has  gained 
a foothold.  The  Golden  Age  of  the  world  appears  in  the  future 
rather  than  in  the  past,  and  it  appears  as  a possibility  attainable  on 
this  side  of  the  portals  of  death.  In  addition  to  the  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture and  in  mankind  there  exists  everywhere  a firm  conviction  that 
something  can  be  done  now  if  men  will  make  up  their  minds  to  under- 
take the  task  and  to  push  it  to  a conclusion.  On  every  hand  there 
is  an  effort  to  fit  science  to  the  needs  of  mankind.  The  conscious  im- 
provement of  society  by  society  is  the  keynote  of  the  modern  social 
movement. 

The  revolution  in  the  subject  matter  of  social  science  is  no  less 
profound  than  the  revolution  in  viewpoint.  For  ages  man  has  been 
taught  to  accept  authority  and  to  regard  books  as  holy  because  they 
were  books.  To  the  new  school  an  old  belief  is  neither  right  nor 
wrong.  It  must  jibe  with  the  facts.  If  it  is  at  variance  with  fact  it 
is  cast  aside,  and  a new  belief  constructed  that  will  meet  the  test. 
We  begin  with  the  facts,  and  social  science  is  just  as  much  of  a fact 
science  as  that  of  biology  or  botany. 

Less  need  be  said  of  the  mechanics  of  presentation  than  for  the 
change  in  viewpoint  and  in  subject  matter.  The  increase  in  the  read- 
ing public,  and  the  increased  attention  which  is  being  devoted  to  the 
social  sciences,  has  led  to  a popularization  of  social  fact  through  text 
l)Ooks  and  popular  treatises,  which  has  been  of  great  importance  in 
broadening  the  field  of  social  knowledge.  The  social  scientist  doesn’t 
theorize,  but  he  puts  facts  in  the  common  language  of  the  people  where 
the  people  can  get  them.  Social  science  is  personal,  intimate,  getting 
down  to  everyone  in  the  community,  trying  to  make  him  see  his  place 
in  the  great  game. 

Great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  librarians  as  guardians  of  the 
storehouse  of  knowledge.  They  should  strain  every  nerve  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  readers  who  enter  their  doors  the  wisest  words 
that  men  have  uttered,  bearing  on  the  present  issues  and  their  out- 
come. The  time  has  arrived  when  dogma  and  tradition  must  give 
place  to  established  theory  and  demonstrated  verity.  Each  year  sees 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  books  with  a social  viewpoint  and  a social 
- message.  In  so  far  as  your  librarj"  seeks  to  be  a force  in  shaping  the 
civic  and  social  life  of  your  community,  see  to  it  that  the  social  and 
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economic  books  on  your  shelves  represent  the  modern  viewpoint  of 
social  service ; treat  the  possibilities  of  social  amelioration  in  terms  of 
living  reality;  and  present  the  message,  as  it  should  and  can  be  pre- 
sented, in  the  language  of  the  people. 

Miss  Mabel  F.  McCames,  of  the  Slippery  Kock  State  Normal  School, 
then  gave  a report  of  the  Committee  on  Normal  Training  in  the  Use 
of  Books,  stating  that  of  thirteen  normal  schools  in  the  state,  five  were 
carrying  on  such  a course,  namely : Millersville,  Bloomsburg,  Mans- 
field, California,  and  Slippery  Rock,  and  gave  an  outline  of  the  course. 

Miss  Alice  Cochran,  of  West  Chester,  moved  that  the  report  be  ac- 
cepted. This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Montgomery  and  carried.  After 
that  Miss  Cochran  stated  that  West  Chester  had  a course  that  she  had 
failed  to  report  to  Miss  McCarnes.  At  Mr.  Bliss’  request  she  gave  an 
outline  of  their  course. 

Miss  Caroline  Griest,  reference  librarian  of  the  Erie  Public  Library, 
then  gave  a paper  on  “The  Relation  of  the  Library  to  Social  Move- 
ments. ’ ’ 

“The  public  library  is  a storehouse  of  knowledge  that  belongs  to 
all  people.  The  court  houses,  hospitals,  and  jails  belong  to  the  people, 
too,  also  the  schools,  but  in  a different  way.  The  public  library  be- 
longs to  all  of  the  people  all  the  time.  It  serves  every  one  from  the 
professional  men  to  skilled  mechanics.  It  should  try  to  advance  men 
along  lines  for  social  improvement.  Socialists  are  evolutionists.  The 
library  is  necessary  to  spread  among  the  masses  the  literature  of  the 
social  unrest.  It  should  create  a sentiment  in  favor  of  any  social 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  a sentiment  in  favor  of 
right  living  and  right  thinking.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  library  to 
reveal  the  truth. 

The  library’s  part  in  bringing  about  right  conditions  could  be  done 
first  by  purchasing  books  of  sociology.  The  library  was  urged  to  buy 
such  books  as  “Poverty,”  by  Robert  Hunter;  “People  of  the  Abyss,” 
by  Jack  London;  “American  Charities,”  by  Warner;  Brooks’  “Social 
Unrest”;  Mitchell’s  “Labor  Problems”;  “Wages  in  the  United 
States,”  by  Dr.  Scott  Nearing;  “Women  and  Labor,”  by  Olive 
Schreiner;  “Woman  and  Socialism,”  by  August  Bebel;  “Woman 
and  Social  Problems,”  by  Mrs.  Scott  Nearing;  Parson’s  “City  for  all 
the  People  ” ; “ European  Cities  at  Work,  ’ ’ by  Frederick  Howe ; ‘ ‘ The 
Ancient  Lowly,”  by  Osborne  Ward;  “Christianity  and  the  Present 
Social  Crisis,”  by  Rev.  Walter  Rauscenbush ; “Call  of  the  Carpenter,” 
by  Rev.  Bouck  White;  “God  and  the  Social  Democracy,”  by  Rev. 
Herman  Kutter-,  “Social  Religion,”  by  Dr.  Scott  Nearing;  “Social 
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Forces  in  American  History,”  by  A.  M.  Simons;  “Workers  in  Ameri- 
can Historj^,”  by  James  O’Neal;  “Eailways,  Trusts  and  the  People,” 
by  Parsons;  Charles  Edward  Russell’s  “Story  of  the  Great  Rail- 
ways”; “American  Socialism  of  the  Present  Day,”  by  Jessie  Hughan; 
“Twentieth  Century  Socialism,”  by  Edmund  Kelly;  “Socialism  and 
Character,”  by  Prof.  Vida  Scudder;  “Truth  About  Socialism,”  by 
Allen  Benson;  “Socialism  in  Theory  and  Practice,”  by  Morris  Hill- 
quit;  “Studies  in  Socialism,”  by  Jean  Jaures;  “Traveler  from 
Altruria,”  and  “Through  the  Eye  of  a Needle,”  by  William  U. 
Howells;  “Iron  Heel,”  by  Jack  London;  “Looking  Backward,”  by 
Edwai’d  Bellamy;  and  “News  from  Nowhere,”  by  AVilliam  Morris. 

Having  these  books  Miss  Griest  advised  that  they  be  placed  where 
the  public  could  use  them.  She  recommended  that  bulletins  be  placed 
where  the  public  could  see  them,  showing  the  real  conditions  of  modern 
life.  She  also  urged  the  librarians  to  see  that  the  newspapers  give 
them  space  from  time  to  time  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
books,  pertaining  to  social  questions,  and  ended  with  an  appeal  to  the 
librarians  to  see  to  it  that  their  libraries  be  a potent  influenee  in  the 
community  and  no  longer  fail  in  their  duty  to  the  people. 

The  president  then  thanked  all  who  had  contributed  to  the  program 
for  the  share  that  they  had,  and  the  executive  committee  for  their  help. 

The  secretary  i-ead  two  reconmieudations  from  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  the  association ; 

1.  The  executive  committee,  in  recognition  of  the  work  achieved  by 
Dr.  Horace  E.  Hayden,  the  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  Wy- 
oming Historical  and  Geological  Society  of  Wilkes-Barre,  at  a 
special  meeting  elected  him  an  honorary  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  life. 

At  Aliss  MacDonald’s  motion,  seconded  by  Aliss  Patterson,  this 
was  approved. 

2.  Tlie  executive  conunittee  recommends  to  the  association  that  a 
history  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Association  be  printed 
within  the  next  year,  the  publication  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  coming  year. 

A discussion  followed,  answered  by  Ali.ss  Bacon,  of  the  executive 
committee.  Aliss  MacDonald  suggested  that  the  constitution  and 
list  of  members  be  added,  thus  making  a handbook  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Bliss  moved  that  the  recommendation,  with  Miss  MacDon- 
ald’s suggestion,  be  adopted.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Hewitt  and 
carried. 
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Miss  Cochran  moved  that  the  association  extend  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  members  of  the  executive  committee  for  the  excellent  program. 
Carried. 

Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler  spoke  briefly  of  the  Western  Reserve  Library 
School  and  of  the  three  months’  course,  during  February,  March,  and 
April,  to  which  librarians  of  training  and  experience  who  are  in  the 
work  could  come  without  examinations  and  without  credit,  to  gain  in 
enthusiasm  and  to  broaden  their  outlook. 

The  following  towns  were  represented  at  the  meeting ; 


Alexandria. 

Lancaster. 

AllentoMTi. 

Lansdowne. 

Beaver  Falls. 

Media. 

Bloomsburg. 

Millersville. 

Bradford. 

New  Castle. 

Carnegie. 

Philadelphia. 

Chester — 

Pittsburgh. 

Bucknell  Library. 

Pottsville. 

Duquesne. 

Reading. 

Easton. 

Ridley  Park. 

Erie. 

St.  Mary’s. 

Hanover. 

Sewickley. 

Harrisburg — 

Slippery  Rock. 

State  Library. 

Warren. 

Free  Library  Commission. 

Wemersville. 

Free  Public  Library. 

West  Chester. 

Hazleton. 

Wilkes-Barre. 

Homestead. 

Williamsport. 

Kane. 

Wyomissing. 

